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The Multi-level Captioning Project was 
funded by the Office of Eddcation's 
Handicapped Media Services and Captiorved 
Films Program in order to develop a 
"model'* for the eflfective use of c^)tioned 
media in the education of hearing-impaired 
students. One of the project's m^jor 
activities was providing **Captioiwd Media 
Awareness Workshops'* for teachers in a 
selected number of schools for the hearing 
impaired and for teachers-in-training at 
several colleges and universities. This 
manual is the result of those workshops and 
of woric with individual teachers who tried 
out utilization techniques in the class^m. 
It contains theoretical and historical 
background information about captbning, 
illuminates the major issues in the fieW of 
captioning, and offers ideas for using 
captioned media as an integral part of daily 
classroom activities. 
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and Wherefores 
of Captioned 
Media 

by Betsy Mofitandon 
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Rationale for Captioning 



Why Captions? 



Because? deafness is a communication 
handicap, the hearing-impaired population 
has unique communication needs. This is 
especially true in relation to television. This 
pervasi^Te phenomenon in our society is a 
major source of information and enter- 
tainment. But in its standard form it is not 
fully accessible to hearing-impaired 
viewers. While some people suggest the 
possibility of using speech-reading to fill in 
the information gaps, this is not really a 
viable option, Basic common sense indicates 
that various techniques of television 
editing, such as oflf-camera speakers, long 
shots, and side angle shots, present insur- 
mountable obstacles even to the most 
proficient speech reader. In addition. 



several research studies have proven this 
empirically. The studies show that under 
ideal conditions of lighting, distance, and 
clarity of the speaker, even the best speech- 
reader can understand only 26^ of what is 
said (Lowell, 1959), Therefore, the impor- 
tant question to pose is this: since the audio 
track of a program must be available to 
ensure complete comprehension, how can it 
be conveyed to viewers who cannot hear it? 
There are two possible solutions to the 
question: captions and sign language inter- 
preters. 
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Captions or 
Sign Languago? 



For a number of reaiH>ns, captions are the 
method of choice to convey a program's 
soundtrack to hearing-impaired viewers. 
Research-based support is of two types*. 
First, studies comparing the amount of 
information conveyed m captioned pro- 
grams vs, that in uncaptioned programs 
found that the former w ere more successful 
(Boyd and Vader, 1972), Other studies 
looked at the differences between cap- 
tioneti and signed presentations: those that 
were captioned were preferre<i by deaf 
viewers and superior in providing factual 
information. 

Several factors support the use of captions 
rather than sign language. The method! 
chosen to replace the audio portion of pnv 
grams must match the diversity of com- 
munication skills exhibited by the hearing- 
impaired population. The use of sign 
language interpreters would exclude orally 
oriented hearing~impaire<i people, as well as 
that group of people who lost their hearing 
later in life from accidental causes, illness or 
old age. Captions can most successfully 
provide information to all hearing'impaire<l 
viewers, regardless of their preferretl 
methwl of communication. 



Another pK)blem with using sign language 
is geographic variation in signs, correspond- 
ing to dialects in spoken language. For 
example, a sign in use in North Dakota 
might be different from that used in Florida 
and could thus result in confusion or mis- 
understanding instead of the clarification it 
was intended to promote. 

F'inally, on a more practical level there is a 
problem with the visibility of the inter- 
preter on television. A few programs, such 
as local new s broa<lcasts. do allow the 
interpreter to appear full-screen. But in 
most cases, the interpreter is l<K!ate<l in a 
small circle or s<^uare in the lower comer of 
the television screen and the finer move- 
ments of signs and/or fingerspelling are 
difficult or impossible to m^. 
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The Development 
of Captioning 



Movies, Tetovision, and 
the Printed Word 



The use of printed words on the screen is not 
new. In fact, in the days of silent movies, 
hearing and hearing-impaired audiences 
had equal access to a program ^hen frames 
of words were inserted between pictures in 
order to clarify the action or plot. But the 
situation changed radically when sound was 
added to the movies and the printed words 
were dropped. Television has retiained 
graphically displayed words in many com- 
mercials, weather forecasts and sports 
broadcasts. In addition, some educational 



programs for children such as Sesa me Street 
and The Electric Con^patfy rely heavily on 
print to teach reading through the associa- 
tion of the 5poken and wTitten word. But the 
majority of television programs and movies 
have been viewed uith incomplete or 
erroneous understanding by hearing- 
impaired people because they miss the all- 
important information in the audio track. 
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Captioned Rims 
for the Deaf 



It was not until the l%0*s that experiments 
began in captioning films for hearing- 
impauned viewersr In 1%8, Public Law 
85-905 established Cf^ptioned Fibns for the 
Deaf as a loan service to h^nng-impaired 
people. The idea wsis a successful one 
and today there are approximately 800 
theatrical/entertainment films in an 
Indianapolis-based depository and 1. 188 
educational films in 58 depositories nation- 
wide* 



Television CapticNiing 



In the world of television, captionLig began 
in 1971. WGBH-TV, Boston's public tele^ 
vision station, received federal ftinding for 
two years to caption The French Chef, The 
experiment proved that the important 
program content could be conveyed via 
caption:,. Fifty other pn^jams were cap- 
tioned during the next two years, but even 
though these shows were suecessftiUy 
received, hearing-impaired audieitces 
expressed the need for captioning of news 
and current events programs. Thus, in 
19'^, under the Education of the Handi- 
capped Act, the WGBH Caption Center 
received a contract to rebn^cast a 
captioned version of ABC's e^ning news. 





Ctf ptiiHiing for Chifditm 



In 1977, the Multi-level Linguistic Captii n- 
ing Project was set up at WGBH to conduct 
research on captioning for children. Prior to 
the project, there had been almost no 
research directly related to children's cap- 
tioning. The Multi'level Project focused on 
several areas: developing and evaluating a 
r^ggftrch-based system of writing captions 
at three reading levels; studying the effect 
of various placement techniques on compre- 
hension; discovering the optimum rate of 
caption presentation; evaluating children's 
affmive underst^ding of program 
characters; studying the effect of using 
syncapped programs with handicappe<i 
students and vdth bilingual students 
(syncapping is the process of replacing the 
original soundtrack with new audio that 
matches the edited captions). 

After four years of conducting captioning 
research and, in the process, captioning 44 
programs for children, the Multi-level 
Project change<4 its focus in the fall of 19S(). 



Because teachers and students, as well as 
parents, need guidance and encouragement 
to use captioned media to its best advan- 
tage, federal ftinding was granted to 
develop a **moder ^r the effective use of 
captioned media in the education of hearing- 
impaired students. 




Rec«fit Deviftlopments: 
Closed Captioning 

Originally, television captioning was of the 
"open*" variety. In open captioning, the 
captions are superimposed on the picture 
and are visible to all viewers, hearing and 
hearing-impaired alike. Unfortunately, not 
all hearing viewers were sympathetic to the 
addition of captions to popular pn>grams. 
They complained that the captions were 
distracting, especially when they rephrased 
the original audio track into simpUfieti or 



shortened fonn. This criticism spa\%iie<l a 
new idea: perhaps the captions coukl be 
broadcast invisibly and would become 
visible, using special equipment, only for 
those viewers who wanted them. This is the 
idea oehind the *Mine 21" or "closed-caption- 
ing" system. 
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PBS began experimenting with closed 
captioning in 1972 under 9 contract from the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
(BEH) of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. In 1973, PBS received 
funds to develop a prototype closed- 
captioning system; in this system, the 
captions ar^ converted to electronic signals 
and broadcast in a portion of the television 
signal* line 21, which is usually blank. While 
all viewers receive the signals, only those 
wit h a special decoder can convert them into 
captions. In 1974, PBS began over-the-air 
tests of the closeti-captioning system, under 
Special Temporary Authority from the 
F^Mleral Communications Commission 
( FCC). PBS petitioned the FCC in 
November 1975 for :)ennanent authority to 
broadcast captioning on line 21, and in 1976 
the FCC approved the use of line 21 for 
dosed-^aptioning information. 

Three of the four major networks, ABC, 
XBC, and PBS, agreed to have several 
hours of their programming closed cap- 
tioned each week. 



The National Captioning Institute (NCI), 
was established by HEW on March 23, 1979, 
to provide the captioning. In March 1980, 
the first cbsed-captioned program was 
broadcast. The initial 20 hours per week ^ 
have gradually increased to a current total 
of 40. In addition, in April 1981, the WGBH 
Caption Center joined NCI as a sounre of 
dosed-captioning services. 

The home decoding equipment for line-21 
closed captioning is availabte for jHUvhase 
from Sears, Roebuck and Company, the 
National Captioning Institute, and several 
hearing-impaired consumer organizations 
under the trade name TeleCaption. Tele- 
Caption decoders can be purchased either a» 
adapter units (which can be attached to any 
television set) or as cotor TV sets with 
decoders built in. In addition, some cable- 
TV operators rent line-21 decoders, under 
the Coiormax brand name, to then- 
subscribers. 



Most Recent DevelofMtients in 
Captioning Technology 

It is an exciting time in the world of caption- 
ing, Lin^-21 closed captioning is now well 
establishetl and new systems are being per- 
fecte<l to keep pace with our culture s high 
technology. 

Real-time captioning is now in use and elim- 
inates the time kg which i#usually requireci 
to caption a program befow broadcast, 
y " Real-time captioning pemits live shows, 
such as news, sports and special events, tc 
be accessible. This captioning method com- 
bines the skills of court stenographers with 
special computer translation systems to 
provide almost instantaneous captioning. 



Teletext is a system whkh can provide text 
information and graphics as well as ck^ed 
captioning. Teletext is a service intended 
for hearing and hearii^-impaired viewers 
alike. To receive cl(^ed captions and 
'•pages'" of text information (such as news, 
weather reports, airplane schedules, real 
estate listings, etc.), the viewer's telev^iion 
mi£st be auached to a special teletext 
decoder CBS and NBC are currently devel- 
oping nationwide teletext services. Cable 
teletext and regional broadcast teletext ser* 
vices are also now being developed. 
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Dual-mode captioning is a system which 
allows simultaneous transmission of dosed 
captions to both line-21 and teletext 
decoders. This innovative technology 
bec^ame available in 1983 and will ultiiruteiy 
expand the size of the v iewing audience for 
closed-captioned programs. 



Edited or Verbatim 
Captions? 





There are major philosophical differences in 
the captioning field concerning the issue of 
using edited or verbatim captions. In edited 
captions, the words from the original audio 
track are condensed and/or changed; in 
verbatim captioning, the words in t le 
captions are kept as close as pos^.'hle to 
what was actually spoken. Both sides of 
the debate agree that some editing is neces- 
sary because people speak much faster than 
they ajiT able to read- While the normal 
speaking rate is often between 200-250 
words per minute, a comfortable readi; ^ 
speed when there are simultaneous back- 
ground visuals is 120--140 words per minute. 
Obviously, in order to close this gap, there 
must be some changes made in the captions. 



Therefore, when using the term verbatim, 
we mean that the captions dtv ediUnl only 
minimally due to time constraints. 

The argument between editcni or vc rbatim 
captions actually goes deeper than merely 
condensing or deleting information Kditing 
can also include major re^^T^ting of the 
spoken words into Knglish sentences at a 
lower reading level. Proponents of this 
approach cite the often lower Knglish and 
reading skills of many hearing-impaire<l 
viewers, especially children (Tr>1>us and 
Karchm€»r, 1977), Ifthe viewer ij; not able to 
read verbatim captions, then the Knglish 
should be simplified to a levt-l compatible 
with the view^er's skills. In the pnK-ess, 
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there may be a reduction in the frus^tration 
that often accompanies the reading ta^^k and 
the beginning of a more positive attitude 
that reading can be enjoyable. 

On the other hand, advocates of verbatim 
captioning say that hearing-impaired 
viewers <iesi*rve the same infommtion as 
hearing view ers and not a **watered-down" 
version of the original. In adcMtion, they 
claim that the viewer's Heading skills w ill 
improve when presented with the challenge 
of a more diflTicult reading ta.sk. While, as 
yet, there has been little research in suppi)rt 
of this theory, proponents of verbatim 
captioning claim that the viewer will rise to 
the occasion and successfully read and 
understand the captions at a higher reading 
level. 

To complicate the situation further, even 
with the group that supports editing, there 
are two approaches. The "intuitive" 
approach has been used for years and is 
based on common sense and on an under- 
standing of the complexity of English, 
losing his/her judgment, but with no 
standardized guidelines, the captioner 
replaces difficult voi^bular>' words with 
easier ones, shortens and/or simplifies 
sentences, and replaces or rewrites idio- 
matic expressions. These editing decisions 
are subjective and not consistent from 
captioner to captioner. In addition, only one 
level of captions results and this level might 
not be adequate in meeting the variable 
reading skills of the intended audience. 



In order to standanlizt* the editing pro- 
cedure and to produce captions at levels 
matching the viewer's reading abilities, the 
Multi-level Linguistic Captioning Project, 
as described earlier, developed and evalu- 
ated a method of etliting that could replace 
the older, intuitive approach. Following a 
set of research'based guidelines which are 
found in the project's manual Readable 
Knglinh for Henrifip-Iwixiimi Students, 
captions for selected programs were writ- 
ten at one or ail of thrw levels of difficulty. 
Project staff controlled v<icahulary, syntax 
and inferential content in its captioning of 44 
{K>pular commercial television programs for 
childrt?n. 

There is* not yet any agreement or standard 
philosophy reganling the editing of cap- 
tions. Teachers should bv aware that each 
approach, e<iited or verbatim, has merits 
and can serv^e a specific and positive pur- 
pose. For example, as a tool for expanding 
vocabulary' and teaching idioms, a teacher 
might choose a program with verbatim 
captions. On the other hand, a program with 
e(iited captions could be a means to foster 
independent reading and viewing with little 
te3lfcit intervention. 




Captioii*4loadiii9l 
Skills of Students 



, F'or years, teachers ha' breathed a sigh of 
relief when supplied ' xh captione<i media. 
They assume that t^e combination of visual 
information in th^ iim or videotape and 
printed information in the captions uiil go a 
long way towards teaching the material. 
However, there is a basic assumption 
underlying the use of captioned 
media with hearing-impainni students 
which must 1h» called into question. That 
assumption is that students understand the 
concept of captioning (thai captions convey 
sfHH'ch and/or im{>ortant sounds) and 
various captioning principles (plaa»ment, 
identification of off'S4*reen speakers, etc, ) 
without ever receiving directed instruction 
on thes4> topics. Hearing viewers can easily 
perceive the relationship between voices 
and captions, sounds and captions, or 
techniques such as left-right placement to 
identify speakers- But these concepts and 
t techniques are not so apparent to 
hearing'impaired students. When the 
Multi-level Project carried out an assess- 
ment \%ith hearing-impaired youngsters in 
the New England area to ascertain their 
level of knowledge about captioning, it 
became clear thatinstruction in the 
rationale and techniques of captioning 
should definitely be a prerequisite to the use 
of captions as a source of information. 



Principles needing explanation include the 
following: 

• Captions represent speech and/or sound 
effects, 

• Wonis in a caption are sometimes different 
from the words in th? original soundtrack 
because of eciiting, 

• Caption placement c ' .elp identify 
sfH^akers, 

• Off-screen sfK?akers and sounds are 
identificni and captione<i when they are 
imfx)rtant to the plot and/or content, 

• A single sentence can extend through 
several captions; punctuation can b<* an aid 
in determining the end of st^ntences. 

With a better understanding of captioning 
principles, hearing-impaire<l children will 
find greater comprehension and enjoyment 
in the ever-growing body of captioned 
materia ls available to them. 
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Captioned Media: 
Food for Thought 



by Nan Decker 




Introduction 



1 Our special tha nks go to 
Naimi E, Singer, reading/ 
English specialiHt in 

the Neuiov, MA, public 
schools, for her iff sights 
into the role and uses of 
the language arts cur- 
riculum in education. 

2 See Kane i 1 9^0 fas a 
resource on critical tele- 
vision viewing skills for 
general school audiences, 
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Reading and an appreciation of literature, 
which are usually taught in schools through 
a language art« curriculum, are comer- 
stones of a child's education. From simple 
decoding abilities to the comprehension of 
literal and inferential meaning, readir ^ 
skills encourage children to think crea- 
tively, to deai with symbolism, to see the . 
world through another's eyes, to find 
generalizations and to draw conclusions 
from details. It is because of this close tie 
between reading and reflection that the 
tasks presented to reading group*^ in the 
classroom are typically called "dire<»ted 
reading/thinking activities,"' Reading and 
literature can elevate the child's thinking 
from the concrete level to the abstract and 
can sharpen insight into human nature and 
life. 

Yet we know how difficult it is for many deaf 
children to !eam to read well The statistics 
are disheartening: the average student 
graduating from a school for the deaf reads 
at about a fourth grade level (Trybus, 1978). 
And unfortunately, this figure represents a 
larger problem than simply low reading 
achieven^nt scores. Those deaf children 
who fail to acquire reading skills will often 
be deprived of exposure to many thinking 
activities as well, since these activities are 
often taught through the printed word. 

What can teachers do to promote agile 
thinking in hearing-imj^ired students? One 
obvious way is to tese thinking activities on 
a skill other than reading. Deafiiess does not 
impair a child's ability td perceive and inter- 
pret visual information in his environment. 
Teachers of hearing-impaired students can 
easily introduce ''directe<l vinnnglthxnkmf, 
activities" into their classrooms based on 
this innate visual ability. And the visual 
medium we suggest that they use in these 
activities is captioned television am! 
movies.^ Captioned media, like literature. 



present stories which can teach the same 
competencies as tlie traditional reading 
lesson. 

In most schools and classes for hearing- 
impaired children, the potential of captioned 
television as a teaching tool has not been 
realized. Very often, pt-ograms or movies 
are shown primarily during recreational 
j>eriods, with little or no discussion of the 
content before or after viewing. Captioned 
media are too often used only during those 
times when students need to be occupied 
while teachers are busy with other activ- 
ities. When captioned materials are use<l 
iHiucationally, it is usually just those 
programs that deal with factual material- 
how glaciers are formed, or where lumber 
comes from. We know that teachers use this 
genre well already. We are concentrating 
here instead on the use of fictional, "^enter- 
tainment" programs in an educational way, 
to impart an appreciation of form usually 
developed through literature. 

AU of the skills and concepts ordinarily 
taught in a la nguage a rtf^ curriculum can be 
introiiuced through caption^ waterials. 
Story structure, theme, and characteriza- 
tion, which may be difficult concepts to 
understand when presented to the reluctant 
reader by the printed page, are more easily 
understood when the medium is video rein- 
forced with captions. It makes sense to start 
children thinldng about such notions as 
character development, points of conflict, 
and inferential content by using a familiar, 
non-threatening format such as television. 
We already know that deaf children enjoy 
TV; if anything, they watch more of it than 
their hearing |)eers (Ofiesh, 1970), Coupled 
with the teacher's creativity in planning 
ici^sons around this motivating medium, it 
repre.*^nts a wonderful supplement to the 
more traditional curriculum. 
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For many deaf students, reading even three 
or four pages of a short story may be a 
frustrating, unrewarding struggle. Cap- 
tion^jioiie^ require the viewer to do some 
reading, but not an overwhebning amount. 
Once captioned materials have given an 
understanding of the basic issues covered in 
a standard language arts curriculum, the 
teacher may turn to stories and books as 
additional resources. 

This chapter briefly outlines some of the 
skills and concepts that may be taught 
through captioned media viewing, along 



with some suggested activities for their 
reinforcement. Teachers will naturally find 
only a portion of these activities appropriate 
for students of a given academic level. We 
leave it to their judgment to decide which 
a^ suitable and which are not, and also to 
augment the limited number of suggestions 
in each section vdth their own ideas. 



A Note on PitK^ure 



Tw 0 very important prerequisites for effec- 
tive use of captioned materials in the class- 
room are teacher previewing and inter- 
rupted viewing. By the first, we mean that 
the teacher should watch the program 
before its classroom presentation so that 
she or he is totally familiar with its content 
and can pick out key scenes for discussion of 
target concepts. Previewing is also essen- 
tial for determining an appropriate break 
point for longer shows. 

Interrupted viewing refers to the use of the 
pause or stop function on the videocassette 
recorder to freeze the image at a desired 
frame. The use of this simple facility goes a 
long way in changing merely recreational 
viewing to educational viewing. The teacher 
can pause whenever necessary or desired to 
ask questions^ initiate discussk)n, and add 
explanation of difficult vocabulary words, 
twists of plot, etc. Another facility, the 
rewind fiinction, allows the viewer to look 
back and review in the same way that the 
reader of the printed page can. 



In the following discussion of classroom use 
of captioned television, we assume the 
teacher has chosen those concepts she or he 
will teach before the program is shown and 
makes literal use of the pause facility to 
highlight details which illustrate these 
concepts. 
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A Note on 

Vidk»o Equipmont 

Perhaps one reason why 
captioned medi^ are not used 
more extensively in the 
classroom is that nuiny 
teachers lack fiuniliarity 
with the necessary equip- 
ment. We'd like to reassure 
our readers that there is 
nothing complicated or 
intimidating ^bout the 
machinery involved in show- 
ing thefee materials. Video- 
cassette recorders are no 
more mystifying than audio- 
cassette recorders. 

To show videocassettes that 
you hav^ either obtained on 
loan or taped oflf the air, 
you'll need an ordinary color 
television set, a video- 
cassette recorder (VCR), 
and a cable to connect the 
two. It is helpful to set up 
your e<juipment on a media 
cart, which is a metal cart on 
wheels about i¥t feet hi^ 
with two or three shelves. 
Put the VCR on a lower shelf 
and the TV on top. This ele- 
vates the television enough 
so that the entire class can 
view the program easily. 
Hook the cable from the out- 
let marked **RF Ouf* on the 
back of the VCR to the VHF 
antenna of the TV set. Then 
tune the TV to channel 3 or 4 
(the one you choose will 
depend on the type of VCR 
used). If the cable you have 



is the eight-pin type (the 
plug has eig^it pins extend- 
ing from it), there's no need 
to tune the TV to any par- 
ticular channellnstead, ; 
push in the button marited / 
"VTR" on the front of the 
television set. 

The videocassette is then 
simply popped into the face 
of the VCR. Press the "play" 
button to start the program. 
The "fast forward" and "re- 
wind" buttons serve the 
same purp<we as they do on 
an audio tape recorder. 
Many VCR's also have a 
"pause'* button that allows 
you to freeze the picture at a 
desired place. 

Always adjust the television 
for color and hue or tint, 
since VCR's often require 
different setting^ from ordi- 
nary television viewing. It is 
not usually necessary to 
darken the room. In feet, 
natural lighting often keeps 
students alert and allows 
the^n to communicate with 
each other during the show. 



A Review: 

Skills and Concepts which 
may be Taught through 
Captioned Television 



Any language art3 curriculum may be 
adapted for use with captioned television. A 
given school ma}Shave devised its own cur- 
riculum or may use any basal readii^ series. 
The scope and sequence for a series pro- 
vides a lisUi^ of the skills and concej^ 
taught grade by grade, and is an excellent 
source of teaching ideas. In the pages that 
follow we have taken kieas fittmi the 
Addison and Wesley Readiny^ Pn^iram 
(Rowland, 1979) and the Lakilaw Reading 
Program (Eller, 1976). These pn^^^rams 
categorize skills in rcmghly the following 
way: 

word decoding skills: including phonetic 
analysis^ structural analysis, and sight rec- 
ognition of words; 

comprehension: including word meaning, 
literal comprehension, inferential compre- 
hension, critical and creative reading; 

study skills: including dictionary use, out- 
lining, summarizing, making lists, etc. 



The following pages are not oiiganized 
according to these categories. After a brief 
look at the way decoding skills, woid 
meaning and grammar can be taught 
through ca[^oned television, we discuss 
story structure and the many skills and 
concept^b that can be taught about it. 

To illustrate activities in each section we use 
a program from CBS's Young People's 
Special series called ""Joshua's Confusion*^ 
(hereafter *JC). A summary of the pk)t of 
this show is given here. 
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Ptot Summary of 
'Jmhum'm Coffififsion' 



Joshua is an Amish boy of 
ten op*eleven. Although he 
lives in 20th century Amer- 
ica, he is being brought up in 
an 18th century way of life. 
Joshua can't understand 
why his home is so different 
from those of his friends. 
The peaceful old-fashioneil 
farm conflicts uith the 
mechaniztni world outside. 



As the show opens. Papa is 
driving Joshua to his public 
school in the family's horse- 
drawn buggy. On the play- 
ground, Joshua learns that 
his best friend, Bobby, is 
going to have a birthday 
party. Bobby really wants 
Joshua to come, but Joshua 
is not sure his father w ill 
allow him to go. Another 
friend, Benny, is certain that 
Joshua's father won't let him 
go. It looks as if Benny is 
right. 

After school, Joshua works 
with his father in the fields. 
He starts to ask Papa about 
the party, but his father cuts 
him short, saying that it's 
time to work, not talk. At 
the dinner table that night 
with his parents and little 
sister Becky, Joshua tries 
again, but his mother and 
father are unyielding. They 
know that Bobby's family is 
not Amish. Papa anticipates 
Joshua's discomfort ih a 
household with electricity 
and television. Joshua begs 
to be allowed to go and pro- 
tests that his parents are 
unfair. F'inally he is sent to 
his room. 



At school the next day, 
Bobby and Benny want to 
i^now whether Joshua will 
come to the party. Benny 
teases Joshua about his 
family and its strict Amish 
rules. Joshua feels pressure 
from these taunts and from 
Bobby's genuine desire to 
have him at his party as his 
best friend. Joshua lies: he 
says he has permission to go. 

That night, Joshua pretends 
to be tired and goes to bed 
early. His parents think he 
might be sick or resting for 
the next day's farm wqrk. 
Joshua sneaks out of his bed- 
room window, crawls down 
the roof and runs to Bobby's, 
where the pany is in full 
swing. The kids play with 
slot cars, read comic books 
and watch TV. Joshua 
doesn't know what to make 
of these activities. 



When Papa discovers that 
Joshua is not in bed, he's 
furious. He barges into the 
midst of the ftm at Bobby's to 
announce, "Joshua, we will 
go home now." Stunned, the 
boys Vv'atch Joshua leave 
with his father. In the car- 
riage on the way home, Papa 
tells Joshua that because he 
did something wrong he will 
have to be punished. Joshua 
fis very upset. He leaj^ from 
•the carriage and runs away 
into the rainy night. 

The next morning, we see a 
muddy and bedraggled 
Joshua apprpach his father, 
who is working in the fiekls. 
Papa embraces his son and 
begins to talk. He exphiins 
that he too was young once 
and couldn't understand his 
old-fashioned parents. He 
understands, he says, how 
very hard it is to grow up 
different from other Amer- 
icans. But now that he's a 
man. Papa fet^ls that their 
Amish life is better than 
other people's. Papa hopes 
that when Joshua grows up, 
he w ill feel the same way. 
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Decoding Skills, 
Word Meaning, 
and Grammar 



DoGoding Skills 



In decoding, the reader simply convem the 
written word into a spoken or signed 
equivalent. Attaching meaning to the 
decoded word is a more advanced skill than 
simple decoding: the chiW may be perfectly 
able to decode a paragrai^ hut still not 
know what it means. By making student* 
more aware of the structure of wonls, you 
make it easier for them to attach meaning to 
them. TTie following exercises, based on the 
captions in 'JC, develop the awareness of 
word structure. 



• Find the base forms of words. For example, 
what is the base of "confiisionr What verb 
does the word "carriage" come from? 

• Find the two words in the compound words 
"sunrise," "birthday," and "oW-fashioned." 

• What is the suffix of the word "electricityr 
What base word does it come from? What is 
the suffix of "plantedr The prefix of 
"unhappy?" 

• What smaller word do you see in 
"television?" 



Word Meaning 



Captions can be used as a source of vocabu- 
lary study just as any text can. 

During teacher previewing, pick five to ten 
words with whkrh the class is unfamiliar. 
Before the students see the program, do 
regular dictionary work with these words, 
have students write sentences using the 
words, etc. During viewing, stop the tape at 
each word and ask for it^definition. 



Develop the skill of using context to infer 
meaning. For example, explain to the class 
that they can use visual context to help them 
understand words. Joshua's father tells his 
son, "We must plow now. " Stop the tape and 
ask the students how many meanii^ they 
know for the word "ptow." Some may kiww 
the term as it refers to a machine for 
removing snow or as a technique in skiing. 
Point to the visual context of this scene. The 
two are standing in a field in the sprii^. Is 
the word likely to refer to either of these 
functions here? If not, what could it mean? 
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GftiiiiiiMir 



Captions are a convenient vehicle for many 
kinds of language leascms. Any ccmcept that 
is ordinarily taught through text can be 
taught just as easily—and probably with 
more ftin—* through cai^i<ms* Here are a few 
suggestions: 

♦ Find proiK)un referents, Uie person or thing 
to which a pronoun refers* lliis is a sample 
task when the referent is cm-screen. Wind 
t^e tape forward or bacK<Krard to find off- 
camera referents. 

^ Use ci^>tk>ns CO practice writing direct and 
indirect discourse. Watch Joshua say, **May 
! go to Bobby's house?"* and ask the children 
to write: ""Joshua asked, 'May I go to 
Bobby's house?"* 

• Ask more advanced students to change this 
to indirect discourse: ""Jcrahua asked if he 
could go to Bobby's house/' 



• Pause the tape and use one scene in a 
writing drill on the use of prepositional 
phrases to describe spatial relationships in 
the scene For example: The chair is next 
to the door.**; *The lamp is on the table. ** 

* Use cai^ions as sample sentences for exer- 
cises in all written granunar drilte: pluraliza- 
tion, subject-verb agreement, sentence 
analysis, tense formation, etc. 

Papa said: God made those pretty 

, , (fiower or flowers} 

Becky sakl: The ^lly really 

good, (wasortoert) 

Mama said: Becky taste the yeViy. (change 
to past tense) 



Sto V Structure 




Unlike most hearing children, n|uiy deaf 
children have few, if any, stories read to 
them during their early years. Therefore, it 
is not surprising that wl|pn hearing- 
impaired students begin to read in school, 
their lack of fcmiliarity with story structure 
causes confusion. This sectwn b^ins with a 
brief description of story structure and a 



note on selecting programs with relatively 
uAcomplicated structures. We then con- 
sider the major story components in turn 
and suggest classroom activities to help stu- 
dents understand the nature and function of 
each. 



TlioCoiiifMNimtsof 
a Story 



In traditional terms, a story consistis of a 
conflict which leads to rising action, a climax 
and then a resolution of conflict in the falling 
action. According to newer models (Stein 
and Glenn, 1977), a story contains a setting 
and an episode* In the setting, the main 
characters are introduced and information 
is given about the social, physi<^ (geo- 
graphical), ami temporal (time) contexts of 
the story. An episode consists of: 

• an initiating event (conflict), which causes 
the main character to respond to it; 

• an internal response, which may include 
the setting of a goal by the character; 

• an attempt by the character to attain the 
goal; 

• the consequences of the attempt, including 
attainment or non-attainment of the goal; 
and 

• the reaction of the character to the con- 
sequence* 

The simplest stories contain just one epi- 
sode, while in more complicated stories, 
one or more episodes may be embedded 
within another. 



'^Joshua's Confusion"" is a story with one 
episode containing clearly delineated parts: 

• Initiating event: Bobby invites Joshua to 
his birthday party and Papa refuses to let 
him go, 

• Joshua's internal response: He vows to go 
to the party. 

• Attempt: He sneaks out of his room in the 
middle of the night. 

• Coittcquentce:^^ goes to Bobby's house 
to retrieve his sflnnd punish him. 

• Reaction: Joshua runs off into the night. 

Three other very important aspects of a 
story, which prevail through the whole, are 
characterization, tonftict, and theme. All 
three require the ability to draw generaliza- 
tions firom details, to distill into a few words 
the essence of a person or situation. In 
developing an awareness of character, 
conflict, and theme, the student transforms 
the story from merely a plot to an oteerva- 
tion about life and human nature. 
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Program SelectuNi 

For students who are just beginning a lan~ 
guage arts curriculum, it is probably best to 
use a program with a simple story struc- 
ture* This means that the show should have 
a limited number of characters, whose rela- 
tionships to each other are clear. The 
physical and temporal settings should not 
require a great deal of worid knowledge on 
the part of the viewer. So,' for example, one 
would not want to show a lower school group 
a story in which the setting of the French 
Revolution plays an important role in the 
episode* We would also advise teachers 
against selecting programs in which the 
part« of the episode do not follow regular 
order. Shows with flashbacks scramble the 
structure and may cause confusion. Like- 
wise, stories in which two seemingly unre- 
lated episodes with separate sets of char- 
acters eventually intertwine are best left for 
older, more sophisticated viewers. 



And finally, the conflict which drives the 
action forward should be of a type that is 
meaningful to young viewers. Story conflict 
can take many forms. It can be a struggle 
internal to one person, a clash of opinions, or 
a physical fight between two characters, 
among other things. In general, we would 
not expect children to enjoy stories where 
the conflict is entirely intellectual or verbal. 
An example of such a story is Edward 
Albee's Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolff 
where two characters argue in a living room 
all night. In 'JC\ the conflict on one level is 
highly intellectual, in that Joshua is rebel- 
ling against the traditional values of his 
community. But this kind of internal conflict 
is very familiar to growing children and 
therefore should not be problematic. The 
conflict also manifests itself on the level of 
action: Joshua decides to go to a party 
against his father's wishes. This physical 
manifestation of the conflict adds to the 
program's appeal for young viewers. 
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Classroom Activitiss for 
Toaching Story Stnurture 



80ttiii9 

Sifu^e setting is usually 
determined by visual clues, 
it is a good starting point for 
a discussion of story struc- 
ture. Physical and temporal 
settings are presented sepa- 
rately here for clarity, 
although no doubt in class- 
room work, the hvo may 
often be considered together. 



PfiyvicMl S^ttino 

To appreciate the contribution physical 
setting makes to a story, students should be 
aware of the effects that the geography and 
environment <an have on the characters' 
Uves. The following exercisa> help to 
develop this kind of awareness. 

• As the program is being shown for the first 
time, put the tape in pause during the 
opening scenes- Ask the students where 
they think the story takes place. Such 
things as landscape, buiWings, weather con- 
ditions and c<^umes are all dues. What 
visual details support their conclusion? In 
'JC\ the opening scenes depict a rural 
scene. The narration never mentions a 
specific locale. Ask the students where they 
think Amish country is and why. 

• Compare the program's physical setting to 
the area where your students live- Ask 
them to note mterrating similarities or 
differences, 

• WritetotheGiamberofConunerceof 
Lancaster, PA, to gather moire information 
about the setting. Find library books about 
the Amish and look the topic up in an 
encyclopedia. 

• Ask students to note when the physical 
setting changes. These changes can signal 
to the viewer that an important lapse of time 
has occurred, or that new characters are 
about to be introduced. Is the new setting 
far removed from the old or nearby? 



• Make maps of the setting and use them as 
the basis for board gam^, A map of *JC' 
might contain J(^hua's and Bobby's houses, 
with a trail in between, and the bam and 
school along the trail. You might then make 
a set of cards with instructions on them like, 
**Joshua falls down while he is running to 
Bobby's house: go back two spaces.** or 
"Joshua slides down the roof to the grass: 
move ahead three spaces." The first player 
to get from Joshua's house to Bobby's wins. 

• Make models of the physical setting. These 
may range from shoe-box sized representa- 
tions to dioramas that fill the entire 
classroom, 

• Encourage the children to talk about the 
symbolism or meaning of place names. For 
example, on a map of the Amish area in 
Pennsylvania, students will note that one 
town is railed Paradise. Define this word. 
Why is this name fitting for a religious 
community like the Amish? 

• How would the story change if the physical 
setting were different? For example, could 
*JC' take place in an urban environment? 
Why or why not? Would the plot be much 
different if it took place in a tropical setting 
like Hawaii? 
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The temporal setting places the story at a 
particular time in history, the present, or 
future. An iq>preciatk)n of temporal setting 
involves an understanding of significant 
events in the world or a certain locale during 
that period* 

During the opening scenes of a program, 
stop the tape and ask the childpen when they 
think the action takes place* Ask them to 
support their opinion with details fnm the 
scene, such as physical objects that connote 
a certain period of history. 

After viewing the complete show, list 
objects from the program particular to the 
temporal setting. Are there castles, 
covered wagons, Apollo missiles? Do a cate- 
gorization activity with this list— group all 
ob,^cts concerned with home life together, 
all objects concerned with woric together, 
etc. If the temporal setting is historical, ask 
the class 'x) note th«5e <Ajects which are no 
longer in use today. What have these 
obsolete objects been replaced with? Why 
have the objects changed over the years? 
Which object does each student prefer, the 
old-fashioned one or its modem equivalent? 
Ask them to imagine objects which mig^t 
perform the same ftmctwn in the ftiture. 
Have the children note some things in the 
video which have not chained since the 
historical period — food, for example, or 
articles of clothing. 

Estimate the amount of time the action 
spans. You mi^t want to compmre and 
contrast two shows, one which spans a few 
hoiuis or days ami one like ''Roots,'* which 
spans generations. 



• Pinpoint the action on a time line with other 
important events that the class is fiuniliar 
with, such as the Revolutionary War, 
Columlms' voyage to America, their 
birthdays* their parents' birthdays. 

• Discuss ways in whidi costumes ^ve chies 
to temporal setting. Note that one can't 
alwajrs rely on costuming chies to place the 
story in time. For example, in *JC Joehua 
wears ck)t which are very different from 
the other boys'. The Amish preserve the old 
ways of dress. Look in the encycl<^>edia to 
find when the Amish sect began ai^ when 
they settled in America. How do students 
think the Amish dressed at the time of 
settlement? Why isn't Joshua wearing 
pantaloons or a powdered wig? 

• How would the pn^r^ change if the 
temporal setting were different? What 
problems would JcMshua face if the story took 
place om hundred years ago, when nobody 
had electricity, cars or televiswn, and 
everyone dressed somewhat like Joshua 
does now? Try to find pairs of TV shows or 
movies, like *^est Side Story^ and "Romeo 
and JuUet,"" where the basic pk>ts are the 
same but the temporal settii^ differs. The 
classic movie *TTie Prince and the Pauper^ 
and the ABC AFTERSCHOOL SPECIAL 

J. and the Presklent's Son,"" both 
available from Captk>ned Films for the 
Deaf, are one swh i»ir. In the former, the 
son of an English kii^ and a poor boy change 
places. The latter takes place in nKKiem-day 
Washington, D.C. Use this kind of activity 
as a basis for discussk)n of the way that 
human nature remains the same over the 
centuries, and the way that great themes 
endure. 
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The Episode 

The episode confpoftertts of 
initiating ei^vt, internal 
response, attempt, conse- 
qiience and reaction are the 
""what happened"" of the 
story. It is probably unnec- 
essary or even undesirable 
to use these terms when dis- 
cussing the plot with chil- 
dren. There are many 
activities wh ich the class ca n 
do that will make the struc- 
ture of the story clear. 



Sequencing 

The order in which events occurs matters. 
Students must learn to remember all of the 
important events in the story and to 
remember them in the correct sequence. 
Sequencing is one of the most fundamental 
skills underlying story appreciation. The 
next few activities stress the importance of 
sequence in stories: 

Ask the students to name the events of the 
story and sequence them in chronological 
onler. 

Pick captions from key scenes in the 
pmgram and present them in scrambled 
order Tell the students, individually or 
collectively, to order them correctly. From 
\)C you might provide the following list: 

Papa: Joshua is gone! 

Narrator Joshua and his family are Amish. 

Joshua: May I go to Bobby's house and 
sleff) iliere? 

Papa: You lied to me. Joshua, 

Josiiua: Vm back, Papa. 

Bobby: ^oming to my party Friday? 

Papa: The answer is no! 

' Let the children draw pictures that 
illustrate the main events in the story. Have 
them compare their picture stories. Do they 
all give the same information? Ask them to 
sequence their pictures and write their own 
raptions for them. Is the information in the 
pictures and in the captions the same or 
different? 

• If the story spans years or generations, ask 
the class to arrange events from it along a 
time line. 



The terms rising action, climax and falling 
action suggest the visual representatwn of 
story structure as a pyramid shape. Ask the 
students to arrange the list of ordered 
captions or ev\ nts in such a shape, with the 
climax at the pe:^k. 
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The class may come up with mo"^ than one 
such diagram and chances are t':at they will 
all be right, 

• Ask the students to retell the swory as a 
group, with one child beginning , - jond 
picking up where the first left of. u itil the 
story is complete. 

♦ Dramatize the story in class. 
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Cofifiict 

A second group of activities that help 
students to understand story structure is 
concern^ with conflict. Note that in order 
to say that we have a story at all, there must 
be a point of conflict, A story consists of 
establishing a conflict and then resolving it 
in some way. As mentioned eariier, there 
are many Idnds of conflicts in stories. The 
conflict can be a physical confiiontation 
between two or more people, a strong 
difference of opinion between two char- 
acters, a struggle within a single person 
with divided interests or mixed feelings, a 
feud between two groups, a clash when one 
person opposes the wishes of his/her 
community, etc. Furthermore, there is 
often more than one conflict in a story. For 
example, in *JC' the overt conflict is 
between Joshua and his father, but there is 
also a conflict within Joshua himself over 
what kind of life to lead, Amish or woridly. 
Another conflict which is not develope<l to 
any great degree involves Benny and 
Joshua, 

To fully appreciate stories, students must 
become adept at identifying conflicts and 
their resolutions. The following exercises 
will help them to do so. 

Have the class act out various conflicts, 
ranging from those they are likely to have 
experienced in everyday home or school life 
(a parent won't let them go on a trip; two 
students gang up on aiwther in the dorm) to 
those not based on personal experience (a 
person is wrongly convicted of a crime; 
an employee flnds out his he^ is cheating 
his customers). Who is involved in each 
conflict? How is it resolved? Have the class 
propose alternative solutions. 

Instruct the students to keep a record of all 
the conflicts they experience or witness on a 
given day. Point out that they may range 



from very minor conflicts (Mom wants Sue 
to wash her hair at night so she won't tie up 
the bathroom in the morning, while Sue 
prefers to wait until the morning) to quite 
important ones (Jim's best friend's parents 
are getting divorced and the friend is caught 
in the middle). Imagine a p(^ible solution 
to each conflict. 

• Present a briefparagraph like the following: 

Joshua mis a ten-year-old boy. He lived in 
Pennsylvania, One day in ApriL Jo$hua 
looke up at 7:00. He g^A dress^, tmshed his 
face and brushed his teeth . After breakfast, 
he went to school. He came home at 2:S0. 

Ask the students if they think this para- 
graph is a story or not. Is there a conflict 
here? Ask them to arrange the events of the 
story in a pyramki shape. No doubt they 
will have diflkulty doing so. Help them to 
understand why. Now ask them to identify 
the conflict in *JC Refer to your pyramkl of 
the program's events. Note that the major 
conflict first appears on the *Yising action** 
line of the pyramid, 

• After viewing a program, ask the class the 
following questions: Who is disagreeing 
with whom? Is the conflict a physical, 
mental or emotional one? How is the conflict 
resolved? Can you think of other ways it 
might be settled? How many conflicts can 
you identify in the program? 

• Pinpoint scenes that dramatize the conflict 
or harmony between two characters. Is 
there a visual symbol for tte conflict? If so, 
how is it used? In the opening scenes oViC 
there is a long shot of Pajm's carriage and 
the school bus traveling down the road skle 
by side. The scene presages the wnflict to 
come between father and son. Identifying 
such visual symbols is preparation for 
recognition of symbolism in print. 
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iwplifi M— n ing ifi tif Eptootto 

So far in this section, we have dealt with 
information that is overtly given in the 
program— sequencing events and identi- 
fying conflict. The next group of exercises 
encourages the class to think about infor- 
mation that is not explicitly provided in the 
show. These exercises help develop the 
students' inferential skills—the abiUty to 
draw further conclusions from evidence and 
fill in implied meanings. 

• Imagine how the story wouW change if one 
of its components were different. For 
example, ask students what would happen 
in'JC'if: 

Papa had given Joshua permission to go to 
the party? 

Joshua had hurt himself while climbing off 
thereof? 

Joshua had broken his leg while running to 
the party in the middle of the night? 

Papa had not noticed his son's disappear- 
ance from home? 

Joshua had gotten kwt in the woods after 
running away from his father? 

• Ehmng the first viewing, .stop the tape 
frequently and ask stinlents to predict the 
outcome of a jMUticular action. For examine, 
in *JC, stop the tape at the point where 
Papa denies his son's request to go to the 
party and sends Joshua to his room- Ask, 
♦What do you think Joshua will do nextr 
What kind of evidence (insighto into char- 
acter or human nature in general) can they 
provide to support their prediction? 
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• From whose point of view is the story toW? 
In literature, a narrator establishes a pmnt 
of view. This narrator may be one of the 
characters in the story or an independent, 
outside agent. In televiswn, there might 
also be a narrator, or more commonly, the 
camera may see the worid from where a 
certain character stands. Ask the class 
through whose eyes we see the world of 
♦JC. Once the point of v^w has been 
established, ask them to retell the story 
from another character's viewpoint. 
Dramatize the story from this ahemative 
perspective. For example, how would 'JC* 
differ if it were toW from Bobby's or Papa's 
perspective? What would be a good title for 
the alternative story the class acts out? 

• Explain the difference between fact and 
opinion. Which kind of statement is each 
item on a list like the following? 

Joshua did not obey his father. 
The Amish don't use electricity. 
Joshua's father is too strict. 
Amish children don't have any fun. 

• It is important in reading to be able to 
judge the importance of details and to 
understand the function of each bit of 
informatwn. Not every paragraph on the 
page advance the plot; some passages 
create a mood or ^vetop a character. The 
same hoWs true for televisi<m, with an 
added consideratwn. In books, one is quite 
free to digress and expound, to write 
prose for the beauty of the prose. 
Television is, relative to print, a much more 
expensive medium. Therefore, we wouW 
expect there to be fewer extraifeous details 
in a television program and a ctear fUndion 
for each scene. Television viewers must 
learn to recognize the purpose for which 
information is pr«»ented. In order to 
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practice this skill, s)k>w the class a scene 
fh>m a pn^^am it has ahi^y watched* For 
example, in 'JC, tl^re is a scene where 
Papa, Mama, Joshua and his little sister 
Becky eat dinner by lami^ght. Joshua has 
akieady asked his father about the party 
earlier in the day and his &t)^r has told him 
that they must wait to discuss the matter 
The dialogue at dinner is as follows: 

Mama: Becky and I made jelly — 16 jars! 
Becky tasted the ^lly. 

Papa: Good? 

Becky: The jelly was really good, Papa! 

Mama: Did you see our pretty flowers? 

Papa: Yes* We should thank God for them. 
Right, Joshua? 

Stop the tape at this point and ask the class, 
"Is this scene very important in the story? 
Would you understaiui this pn^^^^am if we 
left out this scene?** (Y ou m^t even play 
the tai^ <^ki{^Hng over the sce!^. ) At this 
point, you might revtew phi summaries 
that the class has written to see if any of 
the students inchided this interiude. Once 
there is a consensus that the scene is not 
crucial to the plot, ask the class why they 
think it was iinduded in the show* The 
scene hig^g^ts the simplicity of Amish 
life. Household chores aiKl nature are the 
basis of dinner-tabte conversatk)n, which 
provides a contrasting background to 
Joshua's request to ^in in the outside 
world. 



Another very important facet of ^ory 
appredation is an understanding of diar- 
acteria^tkm and diaracter devek^mient 
Stories give duUren a cham^e to scrutinize 
human behavior in a controlled situatk>n of a 
limited duration. The observation skills and 
Innguage a student learns by watdiing a 
character devekq) on screen can be carri^ 
over into real life, allowing that chiM to 
express feelings and uleas s/he might 
otherwise never have had words for* The 
following activities suggest ways the 
teacher can telp the dass beccmie more 
aware of each character's qualities, moti- 
vations . Jid conitictB. 

* List aU the characters in the program* 
Describe their physical characteristics. Pkrk 
one outstanding physical characteristic for 
each name on the list* 

* Costumes help to define character Describe 
the way each character dresses* Does 
anything Bbmt each player's dothing give 
clu^ to the kind of person he or sl^ is? For 
exampte, a black leaUier j^ket might ^ 
connote a tot^, belligerent attitude, while 
a prim and proper ^stufTed shirt"* might 
wear a three-piece suit* 

* Classify the characters in a number of 
ways — as adults vs* children, mates vs, 
females, good guys vs. bad guys, etc. 

* Sometimes a character's name has special 
sig^cance. You jhig^t look up nan^ in the 
Oxford English Dictionary or any book of 
names to see if this is so for the show you are 
working on. 

* Ask the children to com)mre the way they 
would react in a certain situation to the way 
the main character reacts. What would they 
do if their father reftised to give them 
permission to go to a party? 
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The Episode, 
continued 



Ask the class to make a *spidergram' for 
each main character. Draw a circle on the 
board and have each chiW in turn provide a 
characteristic that becomes a 'leg' extend- 
ing from the circle. For example, Joshua's 
spidergram might look like this: 



Josh ua 



Amish 



boy 



• A character's words sometimes conflict with 
facial expression. Note instances where a 
character says one thing but means another. 

• Does the main character change over the 
course of the program? Do Joshua's 
reactions, opinions, and/or feelings at the 
end of the show differ from those at the 
beginning? 

• How would the story change if the character 
were different? What wouW happen if 
Joshua were black, or only five years old, or 
a girl? 

• Characters are often presented in pairs, as 
though they are either twins, or psycho- 
logical and physical opposites. This notion 
may be explained diagrammatically in a 
'number of ways. 



It may be difficuit for deaf chUdren to 
understand the concept of personality at 
first. To introduce this concept, start with 
programs where characters are portrayed 
absolutely; the Wicked Witch in The Wizard 
of Oz is bad; Pollyanna is good, etc. This 
activity can be a good incentive for 
vocabulary building. 

Determine the characters' motivations. 
Why do they act the way they do in certain 
situations? In *JC', when confronted with 
Benny's scorn toward his father, Joshua 
says his father has given him permission to 
go to the party. Why does he lie like this? 

Require that conclusions be backed up with 
details from the program. If the class 
decides that Joshua's father is too strict, 
what makes them believe this? Ask 
students to cite relevant scenes. 




Joshua 



11 years oM 
live in swme town 
boys 



Joshua 

Amish 

no electricity, TV 



BoMry 

not Amish 
has phone. 

TV 
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TImuhi 

Deaf readers may have difRciilty under- 
standing the concept of theme. Maybe your 
students have worked on finding the main 
idea in short paragnq^. Extend this skill 
to longer printed texts by finding the main 
idea in television proj^rams first. Below are 
some exercises for this purpose. 

• Ask your students what the program was 
about. Make a list of their suggestions, 
perhaps in spidergram form. 



• Discuss the meaning ofthe show's title. 
Does it reflect the theme? Is it a good or bad 
title? What other titles might the show 
have? 

• Once the theme has been established, look 
for visual symbols of it as you watch the 
program a second time. 

• Watch other programs with similar themes. 
Discuss ways in which the shows are the 
same and different. 



4^ /-^jfl 



Cf>nf USJOD 




Now break the most interesting sugges- 
tions down into specific instances. 
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Conclusion 



Captioned media can be used as a child's 
first exposure to the concefrts ordinarily 
taught through printed stories, or they can 
be used simultaneously as these same skills 
are presented through reading. One 
interesting use of captior^ materials is to 
have the students read a story and also view 
a captioned version of it. The Captioned 
Fibns for the Deaf theatrical catalog, for 
example, lists a number of children's 
classics for which simple and/or «lvanced 
books could be obtaii»d— Hejrfi, The 
Wizard ofOz, Black Beauty, Alice in 
Wonderland, Bambi, Lady and the Tramp, 
Pinocckio, and Charlotte's Web are just a 
few of the titles available. The video support 
provided by the captioned version might 
inspire students to work through the 
printed text. There is probably no need to 
fear that repetition of the story (within 
limits) will bore readers or viewers— we 
know that children enjoy being iold or 
reading a story over mA over again as they 
work to master its content. 

The ideas we have presented here are just a 
beginning. Teachers will no doubt want to 
supplement our suggestions with additional 
activities. Captioned media can bring many 
hours of entertainment and exciting 
learning to hearing-imfKiired students. 
Approach these materials with a sense of 
discovery and above all, enjoy them! 
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Sources of 
Captioned Media 



NoflM 

Modern Talking Pictures 
Service. IncXaptioned 
Films for the Deaf. 




5000 Park Street. North 
St. Petereburg, FI. 33700 
(800)237-6213 



1 

1. 100 16mm educational 
films 

2 

yOO 16mm theatrical/train- 
ing and adult continuing 
education (ACE) films 

44 Multi-level 3/4" video- 
cassettes (see Multi-level 
listing below) 



How to Obtain 

For loan only. 

Must have account number 

Apply to Florida address. 



The Multi-level Captioning 
Project 



The WGBH Caption Center 
125 Western Avenue 
Boston. MA 02134 
(617)492-2777 x2810 
(617)491-5724(TDD) 



Popular children's programs 

44 3/4" videocassettes cap- 
tioned at one or all of three 
reading levels 



For loan only 

Must have CFD account. 
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on Use 



Cost 



SupplcKHMitBry 
NhrtiMiate 



1 

Educational titles ordered 
fix>m one of 58 regional de- 
pc^itorieff nearest your 
school 



Theatrical/training. ACE 
and Multi-level from: 
Captioned Films for the 
Deaf, Suite/223 
624 East Walnut Street 
Indianapolis, IN 
(317)637. 



1 

ShoMm to group with at least 
one hearing-impaired indi- 
vidual. 



No admission fee can be 
charged. 

3 

Cannot be shovni on TV 
4 

Various responsibilities of 
borrower outlined in full 
in catalc^. 



Return postage at library 
rate ($.30^.40 per film) 



Return postage at library 
rate ($2*$2.50 per film) 



1 

Separate catalogs for educa- 
tional titles and theatrical/ 
training titles* 

2 

Lesson guides for captioned 
films published annually for 
films captioned during that 
year 



Order 1 
Captioned Films for the 
Deaf,Sufte22:^ 
624 East Walnut Street 
Indiana^joUs, IN 46204 
(317)63'j(-«204 



Similar to standard CFD 
obligations of borrowers. 



Return postage at library 
rate. 



1 

Listeil in both CFD catalogs. 

2 

Readable Efiglishfor Hear- 
Uig-Impaired Students: 
manual of guidelines for 
editing materials at three 
levels of difficult V. 
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I 



Sources of Captioned Media, 
continued 



Gallaudet Media Distribu- 
tion 



Adapted Media Exchange 
Project 



International Film Bureau. 
Inc. 



Screen News Digest 
Codacap(TM) 
Coded-^^aptioneii Films 




c/o Gallaudet College 
Library 

7th & Ftorida Avenues. 
N.E. 

Washington, D.C. 20002 
(202) 651-6580 (voice) 
(202)651-5579(TDD) 



332 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, IL606O4 
(312)427-4545 



Hearst Metrotone News 
Division of the Hearst Corp. 
235 East 45th Street 
New York. NY 10017 
(212)682-7690x278 



CatytionadWtedta 

Various historical, educa- 
tional and theatrical titles 

16mm films, 3/4'' U-matic 
videocassettes (not all pro- 
grams in both formats) 



Curriculum areas include 
art, social studies, language 
arts, science, mathematics 

r6 mm color films and video- 
cassettes 



8 16mm films 



Natural history and science 

Limited number of cap- 
tioned 16mm films and 
filmstrips 



How to Obtain 

For loan or sale from address 
listed at left. 



Contact individual dis- 
tributors listed in catali^. 



Order from address at left. 



Order from address at left. 



National Geographic Society 
Educational Services 



Department 81 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(301)948^926 



Division for Media Develop- :^6 adult-level informational 

ment & Services, NT, I, D. films, filmstrips or slide 

One Lomb Memorial Drive shows 
Rochester, NY 14623 



Volume 1: energy, business Order from address at left, 
ami economics, science, 
politics. (CoiKepts and facts 
are coded and identified. ) 
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1 

I^an requests should be 
made at least 8 weeks 
ahead of use date. 

2 

Loan orders filled on first- 
eome, first-served basis. 

3 

Normal use period is one 
week. 



RestrictiofM 



Cost 



SupplrniMmtary 



Cannot be copied, broad- 
cast, or shown where 
admission is charged. 



Return shipping and insur- 
ance ($300 for 16mm fihn; 
$50 for videocassette). 

Cassette prices vary from 
$37 to $165, depending on 
length. 



Catalog of films and video- 
tapes available to the public. 

Catalog of captioned off-the- 
air broadcast recordings to 
be shared with non-profit 
educational institutions 
serving the deaf only. 



Shipped afid returned by 
United Parcel Service 
(UPS) 



Prices vary according to 16 mm film available for 
length. rental from several film 

rental libraries and from 
free loan services. 

Catalog lists. 



$250 each or $1,500 for all. 



Other National Geographic 
films available from Cap- 
tioned Films for the Deaf 
(see above). 
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